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XLIV Contributions to the History of the Terebenes. — On Colo- 
phonine and Colophonic Hydbate. By Chables R. C. Tichbokne, 
F. C. S., M. K. I. A., &c. 

[Read January 11, 1869.] 

This paper contained a description of two substances discovered by the 
author, and procured from the products of the destructive distillation of 
resin. 

The paper will be found in extenso in the "Transactions" of the Aca- 
demy, vol. xxiv., Science. 

Colophonic Hydrate is white, and perfectly odourless ; it is very 
soluble in water, alcohol, and ether, and is but slightly soluble in cold 
bisulphide of carbon ; it crystallizes readily from water and alcohol in 
beautiful acicular prisms, which sometimes attain a considerable magni- 
tude. 

Colophonic Hydrate has the following composition : — 

C 10 H ,! O*:H i! O. 

On submitting Colophonic Hydrate to a heat sufficient to fuse it, a 
molecule of water is after some time dissociated with partial sublima- 
tion of the hydrate, Colophonine remaining. It has the following com- 
position : — 

C 10 JJM Q3. 

Colophonine is probably isomeric with terpine hydrate, or is more 
correctly a homologue of terpine. When it is treated with sulphuric 
or any of the acids, it forms beautifully coloured products, which give 
various shades of green, red, or blue. The alcoholic solutions give 
peculiar absorption spectra, which were figured in the above paper. 



XLV. — Biographical Notice of August Schleicher. 
By Db. Lottner. 

[Read January 11, 1869.] 

Through the kind permission of your Council there has been accorded 
to me the sad privilege of speaking to you a few words on the life and 
labours of my illustrious countryman and fellow-philologist, August 
Schleicher, whose untimely and sudden death is a severe blow to all 
students of the science of languages, and cannot but be a source of 
sorrow for scholars throughout the civilized world. He was born in 
1821 ; and he died on the 6th of December, 1 868, scarcely more than 
forty-seven years of age. 

It is but little more than a year Bince we had to deplore the death of 
our great master, Franz Bopp, and already he has been followed by the 
man upon whom most of us looked as his intellectual, though not his 
R. i. a. proc vol. x. 3 k 
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official successor. " As the generations of leaves, even so are the gene- 
rations of men." Sooner or later, they all perish in the storm of time. 
But it is a different thing to have the sear leaves sinking before the 
autumn winds, and quite another grief to see in midsummer the green 
leaves unexpectedly broken down, still fresh and full of sap. 

Franz Bopp died in good old age ; he had lived to see the end of his 
labours accomplished. On the fiftieth anniversary of the publication of 
his first book he found himself surrounded by deputations from all parts 
of the globe, and academies and monarchs vied with each other to crown 
him with honours. He left behind him a countless crowd of loving and 
admiring disciples all over Europe, in India, in America, many of them 
already themselves in their turn masters, of admiring followers. The 
little book with which he started in 1816 had expanded into a vast 
system of comparative grammar. So he died taking with him the con- 
sciousness of having accomplished his work. 

August Schleicher, on the contrary, it will be seen in the progress 
of this discourse, though he has done much, was yet called away before 
the ideal of his youth had been realized, and the aspirations of his man- 
hood fulfilled. 

Schleicher was born in February or March, 1821 (my informants 
differ on this point), at Meiningen, a town of Saxony, where his 
father practised as a physician. Soon, however, the family changed 
their abode, and came to live at Sonneberg, a neighbouring town. 
Schleicher was educated at the High School of Coburg, and frequented 
from 1840-43 the Universities of Tubingen and Bonn, with the 
avowed intention of studying theology. His chief teachers were first 
Ewald, the great Orientalist, who instructed him in the Semitic lan- 
guages, in Persian, and also in Sanskrit. This was at Tubingen. At Bonn, 
Lassen, the great Indianist, and Eitschl, the eminent Latin scholar, 
were his chief instructors. All these three men survive their great 
disciple. It was at Bonn that Schleicher's predilection for linguistical 
studies became so prominent that he gave up theology altogether for 
them. He became " privatim docens," i. e. unpaid university teacher, 
at Bonn in 1 846, the subject of his lectures being, as a matter of course, 
comparative philology. Even before this he had, in 1 843, published, 
at the early age of twenty-two, his first book — namely, the first part of 
a work, called " Researches contributory to the Science of Languages," 
of which more anon. 

Fortune seems never to have smiled upon him, and he was put to 
strange shifts to gain his livelihood. At one time he was even forced to 
write correspondence for newspapers, chiefly I believe to the " Cologne 
Gazette" — by no means in Germany an easy way of making money. 
Having spent considerable time in France, Hungary, and Moravia, he 
returned to Bonn ; but was soon called to Prague, as Professor of Sans- 
krit and Comparative Grammar. But in the political agitations of those 
times, he, being a German, speedily became the object of the national 
animosity of the Bohemians. So it was quite a godsend to him that, in 
1852, he was enabled to undertake, at the expense of the Vienna Aca- 
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demy, a journey to Lithuania, in order to study the language of that 
country. He had, however, to return to Prague. 

At last, in 1857, his high merits were so far recognized in his native 
country as to procure him a place, as " Professor Extraordinary," of 
Comparative Philology at the University of Jena, with the insignificant 
salary of 1800 shillings a year, ultimately raised to 3000 shillings ; yet 
he refused several lucrative offers made to him from Russia, preferring 
a difficult existence in his native land. But the Petershurgh Academy 
created him one of their members, nevertheless. So he continued to lead 
at Jena what, in a worldly point of view, seems to have been anything 
but an envious life, till he was overtaken by the treacherous malady — 
inflammation of the lungs — to which he fell a victim on December 6th 
of last year, leaving a widow, with three children. 

From this sketch of Schleicher's outward existence, it is pretty clear 
that he was not rich in the goods of this world. In compensation, he 
was wondrously rich in the world of ideas. A scholar's true life is, after 
all, in his thoughts, and the true record of that life is in his books. 

I now, with your kind permission, proceed to say a little of Schlei- 
cher's more prominent scientific productions. 

The earliest of them, as already observed, is- the writing called 
" Researches contributory to the Science of Languages," divided into two 
parts, the first copy of which has, in German, the unmistakable title 
of " Beitrage zur vergl. Sprachgeschichte," but it really treats of Zeta- 
cism : the second was published in 1848, with the title of " Languages 
ofEurope." 

Tou will allow me to dwell for some time on this earliest literary 
achievement of August Schleicher. He was very young at the time, only 
twenty-seven years of age, when he wrote the second part ; but if ever 
proverb came true with regard to any man, the Latin proverb did in 
respect to August Schleicher " Ex ungue leonem." The most cha- 
racteristic features of Schleicher's mind and Schleicher's opinions are 
already visible — distinctly visible — in this his firstwork. 

The writing on Zetacism treats of the changes which consonants 
undergo through the influence of a y consonant, a w, a v, or a slender 
vowel following them, and treats of all this with a lucidity and complete- 
ness which makes you marvel how a young man of twenty-two could 
possibly have such extensive information on nearly all the then known 
languages. 

The second part, published in 1848, of the " Researches," bears the 
modest title, " Languages of Europe." It is in reality a sort of encyclo- 
pedia of the science of languages, as far as such a thing was possible at 
the time. The isolating languages (Chinese), the agglutinating lan- 
guages (Turkish, Mandshu, Finnish, Hungarian), the inflecting lan- 
guages (our own Indo -Germanic, and the Semitic families), the incorpo- 
rating languages (American, especially Delaware), and besides some 
Caucasian tongues, all appear in their turn admirably sketched in such 
a way as a clever painter gives in a few outlines the true character 
of the faces of his friends. 
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Next to Bopp's Comparative Grammar, and Grimm's German 
Grammar, T know of no book from which I have learnt so much (I 
mean multom, not mttlta) as from August Schleicher's " Languages of 
Europe." 

As I said before, all that distinguishes Schleicher from other scho- 
lars, and raises him above them, appears already in this book — accuracy 
almost marvellous in the statement of facts — I never yet found a mis- 
take of that kind in his books — width of view, clearness and elegance 
of exposition, and withal, a genuine modesty, that shows he was not 
seeking his own glory, but truth, and truth alone. 

Besides, these "Languages of Europe" embody his youthful con- 
ception of the ideal aim of his life, which he has never quite abandoned ; 
for frequently he has announced to the world that his ultimate intention 
was to write a history or encyclopedia of language at large, not confin- 
ing himself to the Indo-European family. He has never given up 
that idea. The paper inserted in the Memoirs of the St. Petersburgh 
Academy (1859) on the Morphology of Language, and various others, 
to be mentioned soon, showed that he kept that end steadily in view. 
It seems, however, that no part of that encyclopedia, which would have 
been a reproduction of the "Languages of Europe" on a larger scale, 
has been fully shaped for printing, and that the students of comparative 
philology shall miss it for evermore. 

Next we come to the work called " Grammar of the Church Slavo- 
nic," in which Schleicher has given, for the use of comparative philo- 
logy, a masterly exposition of the forms of words of " Palaeoslavonic," 
published at Bonn in 1852. 

Perhaps his ehef-d'cBuvre is the "Manual of the Lithuanian Lan- 
guage," (Prague and Sonneberg, 1855-56), the result of his scientific 
journey to Lithuania, supplemented by the work " Lithuanian Tales, 
Proverbs, Riddles, and Songs" (Weimar, 1857). This latter is a trans- 
lation, in part at least, of the Lithuanian, Anthology, which forms the 
second part of the Lithuanian Manual. 

Schleicher's forte certainly lay in that direction : than his Lithuanian 
grammar a better one of any language can scarcely be conceived, and 
the anthology attached to it is full of delightful and instructive 
matter, tales, and songs simple and impressive. 

It is no wonder that a language possessed of excellent, [sweet, 
and simple poetry engrossed the attention of August Schleicher. He 
never gave up its study entirely. One of his last publications was an 
edition of the poems of the only great poet Lithuania has produced, 
namely, Christian Donalaitis. It appeared at St. Petersburgh in 
1865. Donalaitis' works I have never seen; but August Schleicher is 
positive that his chief poem, called " The Seasons," bears comparison 
with the English work of the same title, and with Calidasa's poem 
of the Seasons ; and as Schleicb*" - was a man of exquisite taste, we 
are bound to believe him. 
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Whilst diving into the secrets of Slavonian and Lithuanian literature, 
August Schleicher never forgot his native land and his native lan- 
guage, and remained fondly attached to his own native town. 

In 1858 he published, at Weimar, a book about the language, tra- 
ditions, manners, and customs (Volksthiimliehes) of Sonneberg, the 
small Saxon town in which he spent his early youth. This was fol- 
lowed, in 1860, by a book called " The German Language" (Stuttgart), 
a short scientific narrative of the origin, and exposition of the structure 
of the present literary language of Germany. — his native tongue and my 
own — next to Grimm's Grammar, the most scholarly book on the 
subject, indeed in some respects surpassing Grimm. 

The last great work (in the estimation of the learned world his 
greatest achievement) is the " Compendium of the Comparative Philo- 
logy ofthelndo-Germanic Languages" (first edition, "Werner, 1861-62). 
The second edition appeared in 1866, and obtained in the next year 
from the French Academy the Volney Prize — no mean honour. As a 
supplement, or rather as a second part to this, Schleicher published his 
" Indo-Germanic Anthology," a collection of texts, taken from the 
Sanskrit, Zend, old Slavonic, Lithuanian, old Latin, Oscan, Umbrian, 
Gothic, and old Irish, with notes, transcriptions, and glossaries, 
partly done by himself, partly by friends of his. This was his 
last. Professor Kuhn informs me that a grammar of the Polab lan- 
guage, a Slavonic dialect near the Elbe, is ready for printing, as also 
a book on the comparison of the declension of the Slavonian languages. 
Schleicher contemplated, according to a statement of M. Breal, a com- 
parative grammar of the Slavonic languages in general ; but he said 
it would take him ten years more to accomplish it. His greatest 
and noblest promise — the history of language in general — remains un- 
fulfilled. What a noble achievement it would have been we may con- 
clude from the specimens given — " The Languages of Europe," the 
paper on "Morphology," quoted above, and the short but significant 
writing, published in 1863 (Weimar), on " The Darwinian theory as 
applicable to the Science of Languages," in which he tries to show that 
by a process of "natural selection" the languages of the nobler races 
supersede, and have superseded, those of inferior nations. 

Another paper, " On the Importance of Language for the Sciences of 
Anthropology and Ethnology," Weimar, 1865, is unknown to me; 
but the title, coupled with the knowledge we have of Schleicher's 
views in general, is sufficient to show that in it a wide vista must 
have been opened on the primeval history of our species. 

Besides these Sohleicher contributed many essays to various journals, 
ohiefly Kuhn's Zeitschrift fur vergleich. Sprachforschung and the Bei- 
trage Bar vergleiohenden Sprachforschung, of the latter of which he was 
co-editor with Prof. Kuhn. 

August Schleicher has paid, as might have been expected, due at- 
tention to Celtic matters— in fact, next to Pictet, Bopp, Zeuss, Ebel, 
and Gliick, he must be considered as having done most for the due 
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appreciation of Old Irish on the Continent. There is, however, no 
separate writing on Celtic, but various papers in periodicals, and some 
chapters in the Compendium. 

Connected with this part of his studies is a feature which will show 
to you in what unselfish spirit he pursued his researches. He had started 
a theory, if I am not mistaken, before Zeuss' work appeared, that there is 
a more intimate connexion between the Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin than 
between other Indo-European languages, and that there had existed 
what he called an Aryopelasgan nation, continuing together as one, 
after Celts, Slavonians, Germans, &c, had separated from the original 
stock. 

I myself, some time after showed cause, guided or at least encou- 
raged by Mr. W. Stokes, why we should believe that there is rather a 
most intimate connexion between the Latin and the Celtic, and that 
they are nearer to each other than any other two branches of the 
Indo-Germanic family. 

Schleicher, after some hesitation, has frankly adopted this theory in 
the last edition of his Compendium — no slight thing to do for a mature 
scholar in favour of a young man, whom he might easily crush by the 
weight of his authority ; but this shows the uprightness of the man, and 
at the same time the interest he took in everything Celtic. In this latter 
point of view, may I remark that he has a special right to have his me- 
mory honoured by you, and kept fresh and green in the hearts and 
minds of Irishmen ? 

I cannot part from such a man without some attempt at trying to 
pourtray his individuality. I did not know him personally ; my rela- 
tions with him have been exclusively scientific, and, as I have already 
observed, August Schleicher has shown himself to me most courteous. 
As he acted towards me, the younger man, so he did towards those 
of his own age. After having refused the Russian professorship, offered 
to himself, he recommended to it a man who had been his scientific ad- 
versary, perhaps even his personal enemy. 

Of his patriotism I have given proof before. Attached to Germany, 
attached to his native duchy, he seems to have been equally attached 
to his family. Sentimentality was not in Ms nature — indeed, it would 
be difficult to give vent to sentiment in philological writings. Never- 
theless, every now and then a few words escaped unawares from his 
pen, which clearly show that the accomplished scholar was also a true 
man. 

In the Preface to the " Lithuanian Anthology" he informs his 
readers that, after having collected the various pieces composing the 
volume, he wrote out the signification of the words occurring in it on 
paper slips, " which my wife put into alphabetical order" — perhaps not 
a very exalted task, but yet showing that refined womanly sympathy 
accompanied August Schleicher through his severe labours. 

August Schleicher retained throughout his life his respect for me- 
taphysical studies, and his veneration for his great master, Hegel, 
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whom it is ltterly the fashion in Germany to scorn and scoff at. Me- 
taphysical knowledge is not common amongst the members of the 
reigning school of German philologists. August Schleicher forms an 
honourable exception. 

Schleicher was very fond of music, and himself a skilful performer ; 
he also had a passion for flowers, which he cultivated in his garden, on, 
says Professor Kuhn, "strictly scientific principles" — altogether a man 
of harmonious nature. 

It would be wrong, even in the depths of our grief, to think 
that such a loss is irretrievable : scientific movements do not depend 
upon any one individual ; they depend on their own intrinsic truth, 
that will never fail to find hands to work. Daily and hourly the 
number of workers in the field of comparative philology is increasing ; 
yet, many a day and many a year will pass before German philo- 
logers will have again in their ranks one like him — learned and clear, 
deep and elegant, bold and cautious — a distinguished scholar, and a 
noble man. 



XLVI. — The Goddess oe Wae of the Ancient Ieish. 
By W. M. Hennessy. 

[Read January 25, 1869.] 

The discovery of a Gallo -Roman inscription, figured in the " Revue 
Savoisienne" of the 15th of August, 1867, and republished by M. Adolphe 
Pictet in the "Revue ArchaBologique" for July, lorms the subject of 
one of those essays from the pen of the veteran philologist for which 
the students of Celtic languages and archaeology cannot be sufficiently 
thankful. 

The inscription, the initial letter of which has been destroyed by an 
injury to the stone on which it is cut, reads — 
Athubodvace 

Aug 
Servilia Teren 
tia 
S. L. M. ; or, fully extended, 
Athubodvee Aug[ustce) Servilia Terentia [yotwm~] s\_olvii] l[ibens] 
m[erito]. 

M. Pietet's essay is entitled " Sur une Deesse Gauloise de la 
guerre ;" and if he is right in his suggestion that the letter destroyed 
was a c, and it almost amounts to a certainty that he is, and that athu- 
bodva should be read cathubodvte, the title is not inappropriate ; and in 
the cathubodvte of the inscription we may recognise the badb-eatha of 
Irish mythology. 

The etymology of the name athubodua, or cathubodua, as we may 
venture to read it, has been examined with great industry by M. Pictet, 
who has managed to compress within the narrow limits of his essay a 



